INTRODUCTION

course, nothing to do with satire, either etymologi-
cally or otherwise. Satyrs are the attendant daemons
who form the Komos, or revel rout, of Dionysus.
They are represented in divers fantastic forms, the
human or divine being mixed with that of some
animal, especially the horse or wild goat. Like
Dionysus himself, they are connected in ancient
religion with the Renewal of the Earth in spring
and the resurrection of the dead, a point which stu-
dents of the Akestls may well remember. C But in
general they represent mere joyous creatures of nature,
unthwarted by law and unchecked by self-control.
Two notes are especially struck by them : the pas-
sions and the absurdity of half-drunken revellers,
and the joy and mystery of the wild things in the
forest.

The rule was that after three tragedies proper there
came a play, still in tragic diction, with a traditional
saga plot and heroic characters, in which the Chorus
was formed by these Satyrs. There was a deliberate
clash, an effect of burlesque ; but of course the clash
must not be too brutal. Certain characters of the
heroic saga arc, so to speak, at home with Satyrs and
others are not. To take our extant specimens of
Satyr-plays, for instance: in the Cyclops we have
Odysseus, the heroic trickster; in the fragmentary
Ichnmtae of Sophocles we have the Nymph Cyllcnc,
hiding the baby Hermes from the chorus by the most
barefaced and pleasant lying ; later no doubt there was
an entrance of the infant thief himself. Autolycus,
Sisyphus, Thersites are all Satyr-play heroes and con-
genial to the Satyr atmosphere; but the most congenial
of all, the one hero who existed always in an atmo-
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